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HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 
The introduction of Tracts in Common Schools. 


The New York Tract Magazine for July, pub- 
Jished in Albany, contains a statement of the 
measures pursued by the committee of the New- 
York Tract Society to accomplish this object. 
The committee first addressed the Superintend- 
ent of the Schools, in that state, and in their 
communication, they requested the Secretary of 
State, who isalso Superintendent of Common 
Schools, if he should think favourably of their 
lan of introducing Tracts, in the Common 
chools, as reward books, to give them the 
benefit of his recommendation to the School 
Commissioners. The Secretary of State then 
jssued the following Circular. 


CIRCULAR. 
ToCommissioners and Inspectors of Common Schools 
throughout the State. 

GentTLeEMEN,—Having read with attention the 
foregoing request of the Executive Committee, 
and the accompanying the statement of the rise, 

rogress and objects, of the New York State 
Arract Society, it gives me sincere pleasure to 
gay, that I entirely concur in the views they have 
taken of the interesting subject to which they 
refer. Iam perfectly satisfied that a judicious 
selection of T'racts, in Cammon Schools, not 
only on account of their moral tendency, but for 
the simplicity oftheir style, and the classical 
taste they generally exhibit, wili essentially pro- 
mote the great ends of education, and may 
be considered in some degree an excellent sub 
stitute for the English Readers now in use — 
These tracts, combining the agreeable with the use 
ful. possess many attractions; and, from their 
novelty and variety,are calculated to make strong 
and lasting impressions on the youthful mind, 
which, in time will produce the most happy et 
fects. I bey leave, therefore, Gentlemen, ear 
nestly to recommend to you the use of those 
Tracts in Common Schools; and to request you 
to communicate to the Trustees of School dis- 
tricts, and to the parents and guardians of chil- 
dren, within vnaphiog my desire upon this sub 
ject; so that they may adopt suitable means for 
giving them full effect. 

The gentlemen composing the Executive Com- 
mittee in this city,will cheerfully lend their aid in 
accomplishing the object in view; and they, as 
well as myself, will be happy to receive any 
communication from you, from the Trustees of 
Common Schools, or the parents and guardians 
of scholars, with respect to the measures which 
shall be necessary on the occasion. The Diec- 
tors of the New-York State Tract Society have 
entered upon this benevolent work from the 
most disinterested and philanthropic motives; 
and their character and zeal are ceriain pledges 
of jts able and faithful execution. 

— J.V.N. Yates, 

Acting Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Nore.—The County Clerks will send one 
copy of this with the Laws, to each Town Clerk 
in their respective counties; & the Town Clerks 
will place them in the hands of the Commission 
ers of Common Schools; who will hand them to 
the Trustees of District Number 1, in their re- 
spective towns with directions to have them sent 
from district to district, and finally returned to 
the Commissioners; who will then attach them 
in front of their Book of minutes. In addition 
to which, it would be advisable to get them pub- 
lished in all the newspapers; to the readers of 
which, they will doubtless be interesting. 

J.V. N. Yates. 

In the state of New York their are 636 towns, 
7372 Common Schools, and 402,034 scholars.— 
The children in these Schools the Secretary of 
the State of New Yok is using efficient means to 
supply with Tracts. The Committee of the New 
York Society, having been thus encouraged by 
the Secretary of State, have sent the document 
exhibiting their success to 17 Tract Societies in 
different states of the Union; to England, Scot. 
land, and Ireland, and to 31 Tract Societies ov 
the Continent of Europe,— Boston Recorder. 


—_——= 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1824. 
fMay Ist 1824, the Fourth Delegated Geum 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, con- 
vened in the city of Baltimore: present, Bishi ps 
M‘Kenpret, Grorce and Roserrs. and one 
hundred and twenty-nine Delegaics:—trom the 
New York Annual Conierence, six.ccn-—New 
England do. fourteen—Genesee do. fourteen 
(twoabsent)--Ohio do. thirteen—Kentucky do 
eight (three absent)—Missouri. do tive—-Ten 








nessee do. nine——Mississippi do. three—South 
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Carolina do. eleven—V-rginia do. nine—Balti 
more do. fourteen--Philadelphia do. thirteen. 
The duties of the Chair, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Bishop M:Kenpree, devolved 
principally upon Bishops Georce and Roserts. 

Notwithstanding the conflicung opinions on 
some points of our ecclesiastical polity, which 
were entertained by the several delegates, and 
the diversity of views and sentiments 1 relation 
to the expediency of certain measures, woich 
must necessarily prevail among so large a body 
of men, collected as they were from the dittey 
ent sections of our widely extended continent, 
in which local views and prejudices must exer 
considerable influence; much of Christian teel 
ing was evinced in the various discussions, and 
the important transactions of the Conference 
were conducted with order and decorum; and we 
humbly trust, that the labours of this Conference 
will be rendered a blessing to the Church, by 
harmonizing the body, and giving an enlarge 
ment of the work of God among us. 

The few alterations made in some of the regu- 
lations of the Discipline, may be known by an 
inspection of a revised edition of it, shortly to be 
publshed. Two additional Bishops, the Rev. 
Messrs. Josuua Sovute and Exisua Heppine, 
were elected and consecra‘ed. 

Among other things which tended to make 
this Conference interesting, was the presence of 
Rev. Richard Reece, late President of the Wes 
leyan Methodist Conference, and a representa 
tive from that to this Conference, and his com- 
panion, the Rey. John Hannah; both of whom 
have endeared themselves to their American 
brethren, by the urbanity of their manners, the 
‘ruly Christian spirit which they evinced op 
all occasions, as well as by the gravity and dig 
nity oftheir ministerial deportment, 

The rules for the government of the Confer 
ence being adopted, the bishops, made the fol- 
lowing communication: 


To the Delegates of the several Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in General 
Conference assembled. 


Dear Brethren,—We have thought it advisa- 
ble, at the opening of this General Conference, 
‘o communicate to you our views in relation to 
some of the subjects which will properly come 
before you.—Assembled as you are from various 
parts of the continent, and having been associat 
ed with societies of people not entirely the same 
in manners and customs, it cannot rationally be 
expected that your views on every subject 
should be uniformly the same. But afier can 
didly considering and discussing such points of 
interest to the church as may require your atten- 
tion and decision we trust you will be able to 
unite in such measures, as shall best serve for 
the prosperity of our Zion and the glory of God. 

During the last fonr years, we have not been 
favoured with extraordinary reviva's cf religion, 
yet the work of God has gradually advanced, 
and we have had constant accessions te the 
church, both of ministers and members, as well 
as an increase of circuits and districts. On the 
whole, we are happy to say, that amidst all our 
difficulties and obstructions, our prospects are 
encouraging and we are permitted to hope, that 
the great Head of the church will prosper our 
way and crown our labours with abundant suc- 
cess. 

Your superintendents have endeavored to do 
what was in their power, towards supplying the 
Annual Conferences with their official services, 
and have m most instances succeeded; but ow- 
ing toa failure of health in some of them, and to 
other uncontrolable circumstances, two cases 
have occurred in which the Conferences were 
under the necessity of providing for themselves 
And as the health of your superintendents is 
more likely to decline than iocrease, while 
their labour will become every year more exten- 
sive, the subjects of administration, and the pro- 
priety of increasing the number of superintend- 
ents, will early claim your attention. 

In the progress of the work, new doors have 
been opened for the spread of the Gospel, the 
borders of our Zion have been enlarged, and the 
number of circuits and districts so increased as 
to render it necessary that there should be some 
alierations in the form of the Annual Confer- 
ences. The way seems to be prepared for divid- 
ing some in order to form new ones, and for mak 
ing some changes in the boundaries of others, 
so as to render them more convenient. 

On the subject of church government, some of 
our friends have entered into various specula 
tions, and it seeme probable that memorials will 
be laid before you both from local preachers and 
private members. In order to give ful! satisfac 
tion, as far as possible, on this point, it may be 
expedient to appoint a committee of address, to 
prepare circulars iu answer to such memorials as 
may be presented. 

In fixing the boundary lines of the Annual 
Conferences, it must not be forgotten, that a part 
of our charge lies in Canada, beyond the limits 
ofthe Usited States. The situation of our bre- 
thren in that remote part of the country presents 
to view a subject distincfin itself; and the most 





judicious measures to secare their prosperily and 


ppenemteaiel 
welfare will claim the exercise of your united 
counsel and wisdom. 

The book concern, considered in a moral 
and pecuniary point of view, is an importaat es 
tablish ment in our church, and will be, if proper 
exertions should be made io the circulation of 
books, not only a source of relief and support to 
our intinerant ministry, but a most eff-ctual me- 
dium of conveying lightand knowledge to the 
thousands among whom we labour, and perhaps 
‘0 multitudes who do not attend our preaching. 
If any improvement can be made in its present 
plan of operation, so as torender it more exten- 
sively useful than it now is, it is desirable that it 
should be done. 

In the course of your deliberations, the Local 
District Conference, the financing system, and 
the proper instruction and education of children, 
may reqiire some attention; as well as several 
other subjects not necessary now to mention. 

The importance of supporting the plaa ot an 
itinerant ministry, and of maintaining union a 
mong ourselves, cannot have escaped your re- 
collection. They are subjects involving the vi- 
tal interesis of the chureh, and our prayer is, that 
the wisdom of the Most High may guide us in 
such a course as shall be favourable bot!: to the 
one and to the other. 

Enocu Georce. 

R. RK. Roserrs. 

W. M’Kenpree.y, 
« Baltimore, May, 1824,, 

The several subjects embraced in this con- 
munication were referred to Committees, aud 
reported on in order.—. Methodist Magazine. 

—-o— 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION. 

“In considering this subj ct your committee 
have been happy in believing that no arguments 
were necessary to impress this Conference with 
asense of its importance. The cultivation of 
the human mind, with a view to prepare it for 
the full exercise of its powers, and thereby to 
render it capable of answering che noble purpos- 
es of its creation, may be reckoned among the 
firstand greatest objecis of a civilized commuoi- 
ty. The nature of this work is such, that it re- 
quires an early commencement, and hence in 
every enlightened nation, the education of chil 
dren has been deemed necessary to the well- 
being of Societies, as well as individuals; and 
Christian people have held it among their most 
sacred duties. In the early establishment of Me 
thodism, in the very begining of our religious in- 
stitutions as a Christian denomination, it was re- 
comniended to our people, made the duty of our 
ministers, and the fruit of it already realized suf- 
ficiently shows its utility, 

“Your Committee, nevertheless, are fully im 
pressed with the unpleasant fact, that this sub 
ject, so intimately connected with the salvation 
of so many thousands of souls, has been, and is 
at this moment, much neglected. While ive are 
happy in believing that in many duties and la 
bours we have done much mor: than several 
other denominations, we think it must be admit 
ted that in the instruction of children some of 
them have exceeded us. And unless effectual 
measures can be adopted for securing proper al- 
tention to the rising generation under our care, 
we may anticipate unhappy consequences. The 
children of our hearers, and especially those of 
our Church members who have received bap 
tism at our hands, may be considered as stand 
ing in a relation tous, different from that of 
children in general and fully entitled to all the 
attention from us which their age and situation 
require. If properly taught and educated, they 
will be prepared to become valuable members 
of our Societies, and heirs of salvation. But it 
neglected, we may expect them to become ves- 
sels of wrath, fitied to destruction. 

‘On the subject of schools and seminaries of 
learning, your Committee have obtained all the 
information their limited time and means would 
aliow; and are of opinion that in this also we 
are deficient. In 1820, a resolution passed the 
General Conference, recommending that each 
Annual Conference should establish a Classical 
Seminary within its own boundaries, & under its 
own regulations. Three or four Seminaries 
have been established in conformity to this re- 
solution, some of which are in successful opera- 
tion, and itis, in the opinon of your Committee, 
deirable that such an institution should flourish 
under the patronage of each Annual Conference 
in the Union. 

“Our Church contains multitudes of young 
men, not called tothe ministry, who are qualifi 
ed to teach, and many of whom would be more 
useful in such employment than they can be in 
any other. If these, as well as some of our local 
preachers, were made sensible of the good they 
might do our Church, even as teacliers of sclouls, 
itis believed there would be no difficulty in su; 
plying numerous schools of our country with 
teachers who would be in favour of the doctrine 
and disc’pline of our Church, 

“In closing these remarks your Committee 
beg leave to offer for the consideration oi 
this Conference, the following resolutions, 


f 
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‘1. Thai as far as practicable ii shal! be the 
duty of every preacher of a circuit or station, to 
ob ain the names of the children belonging to 
his congregations, to form them into classes, for 
the purpose of giving them religious instruction, 
to instruct them regularly himself, as much as 
has other duties will allow; to appoint a suitable 
leader for each class, who shall instruct them ia 
his absence, and to leave his successor a correct 
account of each class thus formed with the name 
of its leader. 
“2 That we approve of the resolution passed 
in the General Conference ot 1820, on tie subs 
ject of Seminaries of Learning, aud hereby re- 
commended that each Annual Conference not 
having a Seminary of Learning, use its utmost 
exsrtions to effect such an establishment. 

“3. That it shall be the duty of every travel- 

ling preacher in our Church, to keep in miad 

the importance of having suitable teachers em- 
ployed in the insiruction of the youth of our 
country, and to use his influence io introduce 
teachers into schools, whose learning, piety, and 
religious teoets, are such as we could recom- 
mend.’’? —Jb. 

<>) 

COTTON MATHER’S UTTERANCE, 
There was one thing, which from ts cradle, 
seemed to have a dark and sad aspect upon his 
usefulness, and that was ao uncommon impedi- 
meot in his speech, Several great)men were 
s'ammerers before him, as a Moses, a Paul, @ 
Virgil, and a Boyle; and perhaps such great 
and good companions in adversi'y might redder 
it less tedious and more tolerable. While he 
was full of concern for rehef from this trouble- 
some infirmity, that good old Seaool master, 
Mr. Corlet,gave him a visit on purpose to advise 
him; Sir, said he, I should be glad if you would. 
oblige yourself to a dilated deliberation in speak 
tng; for as in singing there is no one who stam- 
mers, so by prolonging your pronounciation you 
will get an habit of speaking without hesitation. 
Here [ must inform my reader, that because 
of his stansmering, he-had alinost, for some time, 
aid aside the tho’ts of being a Minister, and bad 
with great application studied Physic: but, upon 
prosecuting Mr Corlet’s advice, aud having pro- 
cured with divine help aa happy delivery, he 
was persuaded by his triends to desert the call 
ing of a Physician; he did so: and after having 
studied Theology rationally without prejud.ce, 
he prepared for public appearance: and because 
of the calling he had relinquished, he did 10 bis 
first Sermon, consider our blessed Saviour as 
the glorious Physician of souls; chusing those 
words for his first text in Luke iv. 18. He hae 
sent me to heal the broken hearted. 

_ ——— KOM se — a 
ANECDOTE OF COTTON MATHER. 
lu the year 1704 Oct. 10. there came several 

people to the Doctor very late at night, telling 
him, there was a man io the towa lay a dying,but 
coud not be satisiied ualess he saw him before 
hedied. ‘The man was noted for his wicked- 
ness, When the Doctor came to him (who 
wondered at him that he would so readily do it) 
‘etold him to this purpose, ‘that he had been 
a very profane person; that he had giveo himself 
a great liberty to abuse good men; but he had 
abused no man in the world so much as Doctor 
Maruer, and that he could not go out of the 
world without confessing it, bewailing it unto 
him, and beseeching him to pardon it. The 
Doctor asked him, if he had received any parti- 
cular prejudice, or everhad been informed or 
could have pretended any particular matter of 
fact, upon which his abuses might have been 
established? He gave him to understand, that 
‘there was nothing of that, but all was down- 
right malignity; for he took him to bea man 
that did more good than others, and that was 
all the reason why he had vilified him more 
ihan other men. The Doctor, after his well 
known mild way, told the man, that there 
was no occasion for any pardon because of his 
speaking diminutively of him; for says he, wu 
may speak so of me, and do me no wrong. But, 
continued he, for your speaking injuriously, 
falsely, calumniously of me, it was indeed a 
fau!t; yet, ashe would forgive it without bis ask- 
ing tor it, bad it heen ten hundred times more 
than it was, he would join with him in crying to 
God tor the forgiveness of that and every thing 
else wherein hé haddone amiss.’ [le did s0,— 
The man was full of@ffection to him kept eon- 
tinually crying for him to be withhim the next 
day in the forenoon, and he died in the after. 
noon. And perhaps every man who ever re- 
proaciied him, if he were to place himselfin the 
circuinstances of a cying man would alter his 
opinion avd change bis tone. 

Sometimes they would endite letters full of 
grovelling malice, and send them unto hi: he 
received them without emotion of soul, and 
tied them up till they madea large bundle, oa 
ihe out side of which he wrote, “Libels; Father, 
forgive them”, Life of Cotton Mathery 

At Detroit, (Michizan Territory,) a pleasing 
work of the Lord is manifested; and many have, 
of late, been dbiought trom darkaess into the 
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marveilous light of tue gospel, 
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THE ATONEMENT. 
4 Some time since, a sermon ow tie 
Christ’s atonement was preached acd published 
by Dr. Murdoch, Professo: ot Sacred Rhetoric 
aud Ecclesiastical History in the Pheologieai 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. which bas produc 
ed considerable excitement, both iu the easiera 
and some other sections of our country. The 
views expressed in that sermon were considered 
by many as erroneous, approaching the seats 
ments of Unitarians, and tending to sap the ouly 
foundation of the Christian’s hope; aud as it was 
the production of a Professor iu a very iuipor- 
tant Mheological Instuution. fears were enter- 
tained that the Institution itseif was deparing 
from the truth of the Gospel. We are told in 
the Western Luminary, that Dr. Mordoch’s fa 
mouse sermon has beev indusirmusiy circulated 
about Lexington, Kentucky and in many othe: 
sections of the country, by the frieuds of Liberal 
principles, (as Unitarians call themselves,) as a 
speciunen of New-England orthodoxy. tt may 
appear signular, but it is a tact, that the tirst in- 
formation we received of the preaching and pub- 
lication of Dr. Murduch’s sermon was derived 
from a newspaper published almost five hundred 


miles to the west of Pittsburgh, in which an ex-| 


tract was given from said sermon as a sample of 
the theology taught at Andover, From this we 
see, that the enemies of the truth are extremely 
vigilant and active in promoting the Cause Ip 
which they have embarked, avail themselves of 
every circumstance wich seems favourable to 
their purpose, and greaty rejoice it they find 
any gronad to think that some who have been 
reputed or.hodox are, in sentiment, approximat- 
inggtheir own system of belief. tte is much 
to be regretted, that a divine, wio holds so con- 
spicuuus and responsible an office as that which 
is filled by Dr. Mordoch, should be justly charg 
able with dangerous error on so linpottaut a sub- 
ject as that of the atonement. Bur itas gratifying 
to learn, that his seutimeuts are disapproved by 
the otner Professors of the Tireological Semina 
ry, aud by the evangeiical ninisters and pious 
(_Peopie ot New Eaaglaud & veraliy,d ; 

A geaotleman now ares GeaPot Andover, for 
merly a member of the Pleo coca! Seantary of 
that place, writes as fullows (o a friend in the 
Western country, in a letter, partof which is pub- 
lished in the Luminary. — Speaking of De, Mur 
doch, he says,— 

He at leagth hit upoo the text, ‘Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation,’? &ce (Row 
iii 25, 26,) Which says it was the object of the 
atonement 10 declare tie righteousness of God; 
to declare it; not by suffering, to purclase off 
the punishment of the ‘ransgressor; bul to de 
clare. not indeed that God is merc’ ui io forgiv 
ing him, but that God is just aud hates sin. The 
object thea of the atonemeot was to declare to 
the whole world that God is just; and as soun as 
@od had done this—why, then, be could pardon 
the sinner, and stili maiaiain tis houour.—Now 
every body knows all this is dneluded in the 
atonement; but the Doctor makes this exhibition 
the whole of the atonement, wiereas the bumble 
Christian thinks God has come nearer to him in 
the person ot Jesus, and that there is something 
in the atonement besides this exhibition. Al 
most all the pious, evangelical peopie in te 
country are ‘stricken’ with the sermoa in the 
game manner; and think, as the sermon was 
published by the students, that a!l Andover is go- 
ing over to Unitaranism.” 

& After stating that Professor Stuart had ¢ sne 
out with a great serinon, two hours long, on i- 
saiah liii. 5,6; **He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,”’ &c. in which he opposes the senti 
ments of Dr. Murdoch, the writer concludes:— 

“Qn the whole, I believe that Dr. M.’s ser 
mon will shew the orthodox at the north, that in 
their controversy with the south they bad gotten 
a little too far trom vicariousness; and they will 
come back a little, and seitle down on true scrip- 
tural ground. —The otier Professors do not a- 
gree with Dr. M. io relation to atonement; and 
a few students only stand by him—who think 
that the sermon is misunderstood by the good 
ministers throughout the country.” a 

& The Sermon of Dr. Murdoch has been re- 
viewed,in the Christian Advocate,by one of the 
Professors of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey. An interesting sermon 
on the Atonement was preached at the Annual 
Convention of the Congregational and Piesby- 
terian Ministers of New. Hampshire, iv Concord, 
June 2, by Rev. Dr. Dana—iggwhich the views 
of Dr. Murdoch are discarded. J But, at present, 
we think it expedient ean extiact from 
the Discourse of Professor Stuart. 

a) 

DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 
From a recent Sermon of Professor Stuart, 
The doctrine of the atonement is a fundamental 

doctrine in the Christian system; and that which 
distinguishes it in a peculiar manner from all other 
systems of religion. 

It is fundamental; vecause often a belief in a Sa- 
viour is urged in the New Testament, and urged 
as the indispensable condition of salvation; equally 
often is belief in that Saviour as our atoning sac- 
tifice urged; and equally conspicuous is this point 
in the whole system of the Christian religion. It 
ys not merely or principally in Jesus as our teacher, 
our example, or as having sealed the trutn of his 
testimony by his own blood, that we are called wo 


S » 
doctrine of 


| believe; but priucipally in him, in that very charac- 
| terin which he was “to the Jews a stumbling block, 
-and to the Greeks foolishness, while unto them 
who are saved, he is wisdom and righteousness 
jand sanctification and redemption.” What says 
Paul to the Corinthians? “1 am determined not to 
know any thing amony you save Jesus Christ, and 
him exuctriep;” | Cor. ii, 2. Why Christ cruci- 
riep! Why vot Christ as a teacher, an example, 
a martyr, a prophe? Plainly because, whatever 
was done by Christ in all these characters, it would 
{have utterly failed to accomplish the design of sa- 
ving men, unless his expiatory death had also 
jtaken place. Christ crucified, then, is the very 
point on which ultimately hang all the hopes of 
jour sinful race So Paul viewed it when he said 
*God forbid that 1 should glory, save in the cross 
of Christ;” Gal. vi. 14. So we too ought to view 
jit. Other systems of religion teach the existence, 
lattributes, and moral government of God. This 
does Judaism in its modern form; this does The- 
lism; this does even Mohammedism. Other sys- 
tems inculcate our social and relative duties. The 
Ire ligion of Hindostan exhibits the Deity ina state 
lut incarnation; so that even this is not in all res- 
lyects peculiar to Christianity, But no religion 
lsave the Christian, exhibits the incarnate Worp, 
| suffering, bleeding, dying for sinners; a Lamb of 
(aod to take away the sin of the world. This is at 
once the glory and the hope of the Christian sys- 
tem, This is what marks it with a peculiarity 
that makes it exceeding distinct from, and supe- 
j rior to, all other systems. Give up this point, and 
you confound the broad line of distinction, which 
separates it from all else that is called religion. 
Suller this sun even to be eclipsed, and the race of 
man is covered with gloom. Quench his glory, 
and we are at once involved in tenfold more than 
Egyptian night; we are doomed to wander in the 
shadow of death on which no morning rays will 
ever dawn, nor one gleam of radiance ever fall to 
alleviate its terrors. 

A Saviour suffering for us, the eternal Woxp, 
Gop manifest in the flesh, and in our nature offer 
ing an expiatory sacrifice, presents to the moral 
sympathies of our race, higher excitements to vir- 
tue and piety, and more powerful dissuasives from 
sin, than any other consideration which the Chris- 


tian religion proffers, 

Iam quite confident, that I might safely under- 
take to establish the correctness of this observa- 
tion from the nature of our moral consiitution, and 
the manner in which we are most successfully in- 
tiuenced to engage in the mortification of our sin- 
{itwppetites, and in the practice of virtue. But I 
vill not make such am appe il, because I choose to 
whole subject on the scriptures and the 





| 
| 
| 


jrest the 
ictual experience of Christians. 

Paul when speaking on the topic now introdn- 
ced, says: “God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us; Rom. v. 8. “Greater love than this hath no 
man, that he lay down his life for his friends;”’ but 
Christ has far surpassed this. The same apostle 
says, “When we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son;’’ Rom. v. 10 
ilere then is a consideration which will mak: 
every heart vibrate, that is not lost to all sense 
of gratitude and of mercy. How many thou- 
sands have heard the thunders of Sinai un 
moved; and even while their awful power has 
made the very ground rock, how many have 
still turned a deat ear to all the admonitions and 
threatenings which they conveyed, and grown 
nore desperate in their resolutions to persist in re 
bellion against God; who yet have been melted 
down under the procla.aation of Jesus’ dying love, 
and fallen as humble suppliants at the foot of his 
cross. Yes, we may say with John, “hereby per 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us;? 1 John iii. 16. And again, “In 
this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might have life through 
him.” But on what point did this love prin- 
cipally rest? Where did all the glories of be- 
| nevolence concentre? The same apostle immedi- 
ately informs us: “Herein is love, not that we lov- 
ed God, but that he loved us, and sent his son to be 
the propitiation for our sins;” i. e. when we were 
encipies to God, Christ died as our propitiatory 
offering, and made reconciliation for us; 1 John iii. 
9. 10. Herein is love indeed; and hard must be 
that heart, which can resist the proposal of it: for 
if any consideration can avail to subdue the stub- 
born spirit of the human breast, this must be the 
one which has the most powerful influence of all. 

I appeal to fact. When the missionaries of the 
United Brethren undertook to preach the eternal 
power and Godhead of the Deity, as displayed in 
the creation, to the poor benighted Greenlanders, 
they listened, they gazed, they turned away with 
silent neglect. The faithful disciples urged on 
them still more vehemently the attributes of the 
Creator and Judge of all, and their moral accounta- 
bility to him, They listened, but their hearts re- 
mained like the eternal ice with which their re- 
vion is overspread. Compassion for their perish 
ing condition made the servants of Jesus more 
urgent still. One other chord there was, which 
perhaps when touched, might be made to vibrate. 
They touched it with a faithful hand. They pro- 
claimed to the poor, gazing, perishing heathen, a 
Saviour, bleeding, groaning, dyingfor them. They 
pointed them to his bleeding hands, his wounded 
side; they bid them look to that Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. The sight 
prostrated them to the earth. Their stubborn 
hearts melted like wax before the fire. They fell 
at the foot of a dying Saviour’s cross, and exclaim- 
ed, Lord Jesus save us or we perish forever! 

Yes, and millions of the ransomed, who have 
gone to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads, can testify to the power of this mighty 
truth on their rebellious hearts. God so commend- 
ed his love toward them, by disclosing a Saviour 
dying on their account, that they could no longer 
resist the invitations of his mercy It was a 
mighty stream, rushing on with overwhelming 








power, and bearing every thing away before it. 


That Jesus died, and died for us; that he was 
OUR SUBSTITUTE; that he took our nature in order 
to enter most intimately, most earnestly, into our 
sympathies, and propose himself to us under the 
most attractive form, is the view which Paul took 
of the Redeemer’s work. He was not an isolated| 
mouument of suffering, and of God’s displeasure } 
against sinners; not merely a sign that sin could be 
pardoned, by which only an abstract testimony | 
could be given, like that which the rainbow gives} 
of God’s covenant to drown the earth no more—, 
a symbol which might have served equally well for| 
angels or for men. No; “Verily he did not assist} 
the angels, but the seed of Abraham.’”’ Man 
was the object—the only object—of his incar- 
nation, sufferings, and death. Wherefore it a] 
hoved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful aud faithful | 
high priest in things pertaining unto God, to make | 
reconciliation for the sins of his people. For in, 
that he himself suffered, being tempted, he is able| 
also to succour those that are tempted; Heb. ii. 
16-18. See what pains is here taken to represent 
the suffering Saviour as participating in our na- 
ture, and entering with the most tender sympathy 
into all our wants and woes. Is this to propuse 
him as a mere example of suffering, cold, distant, 
abstract; or is it to make him such a high priest 
as we needed, one who can be touched with a feel- 
ing for our infirmities, having been tempted in all 
points as we are? Speak, ye whose hearts have 
been melted by a Saviour’s love, and tell us. Speak, 
ye who live amid the horrors of eternal winter and 
storm, and ye who roam in deseris parched beneath 
a burning sun; ye who were without God and with- 
out hope in the world, aliens from the common. 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of 
promise, speak and say, Is no, this the Saviour 
you need? the Saviour who bas cheered your des- 
ponding hearts’ who has opened to you the pros- 
pect of glory? Is not this he whom your souls love 
Speak, ye redeemed, encircling his throne above, 
and casting your crowns at his feet; is not this he 
who drew your souls to him by bonds of love 
stronger than deaih, which many waters could not 
quench, nor floods drown? Hark. 1 hear the notes 
of that song which fills all the regions of heaven 
with harmony. It echoes back even to this dis- 
tant world: * THOU Wasr SLAIN, AND HAST REDEEM 

DUS TO GOD BY THY BLUOD, out of every kindred 
sud longue and people and nation, and hast made 
us kings and paiesis unto our God forever and 
ever.” O for a heart and tongne to unite with this 
grateful, happy throng, and begin on earth the 
nutes which we hope to sing through everlasting 
ayes in tlie World 

Fear not, my brethren who are to preach this 


aDOVe, 

precious Saviour to a perishing world, fearnot that 
the declaration of ins atoning bloud will ever palsy 
What says that 
great apostic, who won mure souls tu Jesus, than 
any Other herad of his salvation has ever done‘ 
* the love of Christ constraineth us.” But wéy 
did it constrain him, and to do what? “It con- 
Straineth us, because we thus judge, that if one 
lied for all, then were all dead;’’ i. e. it constrains 
us, because when we were dead in trespasses and 
sans, Chrisi died to redeem us What follows? He 
died tor us, *that they which live, should hence- 
fzve unto themselves, but unto him 
Preach 


ihe morai energies of the soul. 


forth no mure 
who died for them 


the Same ducting; it inust forever have the same 


ind who rose again.” 


influence tne sane miguty, overpowering, saving 
inilue iCC—0O'} every heart that receives it. Pro- 
laim to a perishiag world glad tidings-=glad tid 
ings of greac joy. Jesus died forthem. Jesus can 
and wall save them, if they accept the offers of his 
wercy. Glory in nothing but his cross. Be not 
iurned aside trom preaching him crucified, by any 
scora ant contumely on the one hand, or cold and 
speculauve philosophy on the other, This doc- 
power of God unto salvation to all 
wo believe. Proclaim it then to a world perish- 
ing in iniquity Proclaim it to the very ends of 
the earth. lt wiilforce open the prison doors. It 
will liberate the captives. It will scatter heavenly 
glory over our venizhted world, It will call the 
dead to life. it will convert this great Aceldama 
into the yarden of God. This boundless valley of 
dry bones will become the sceue of as boundless 
a resurrection to hfe 

I thank Ged, whose providence has so long 
detained me from tais sacred place, that | have 
now enjoyed another opportunity of testifying to 
you my convictions in respect to a Saviour’s dying 
love. If Lshould never again be per.nitied to do 
it, receive this as the last and jighest expression 
of my affection to him and two you. I ask tor no 
other privilege on earth, vut to make known the 
efficacy of his death; and none in heaven, but to be 
associated with those who ascribe salvation to his 
blood. Amen. 


(rine is the 


—= 6 
From the Portland Mirror. 
A HINT TU PAREN td. 

Mr. Rand,—{ wouid ask (eave iv cali the atten 
tion of your readers to 4 prac'ice which ioo com 
monly prevails, and tie tendency of wiich it 
is feared is tooo little noticed or even suspect- 
ed by those who commit the e: ror. 

I refer to the 1ndiscreetness oi those parents 
who if their mioister’s seotimen's or lis manner 
of proposing-aod defending tiem duo. suit 
their taste or inclination, wil! bring forth their 
objections unreservedly before ‘ici: caildren, 
and oot only speak of his persoe and labours 
disrespectiully, but oy the jeviry of near expres: 
31008 implanta feeling of uver con.empt towards 
him in their chiidrea. Ciildrea are inthe ha 
sit of regarding the opinion of tacir parents as in- 
fallinle, except when it interferes with owa in- 
clinations; and then they take the liberty oF 
doubing. Nowif achild hears bis pareuts con 
demn or ridiculea sentiment advasced oy his 
iwinister, or call his reasouings uouseasical or 
contradictory, wiil not that child readuy iunbibde 
the idea that all his minisier’s perioimaaces are 
vf the same character, aud that wone of his ine 





Structions are worthy of attention? And does 
not sucha parent effectually cousteract ever 
exertion of a minister of the gospel tor the bene- 
fitof his child? Start not, foad parent; do you 
recollect such conduct in yourself, and were you 
unconcious of any such motive or intention? You 
might be; but did you not see the attention and 
approving smile of your children? with what a- 
vidity they tmbibe your opinions, and with them 
a feeling of contempt for their minister? It you 
have wot observed these indications, a painfully 
interested spectator has. You may profess 
to be a fnend to religion and morality; but by 
such a course of conduct you are undermining 
the very foundations of morality and sowiag the 
seeds of skepticisin and infidelity in your own 
otispring. Think of it, my friend, and ask your 
owu Conscience the question whether it is not im- 
proper and dangerous to hold up to your chil- 
dren the character of your minister, or the mi. 
nisterial character in general, in any other light 
than as deserving of respect and affection? If 
your ministers sentiments vary in aay particular 
from your own, let me advise you to keep your 
objections from your childreu; and search the 
scriptures, that you may come to the kuowledge 
of the truth. 
— a 

Revival at Antwerp and Evan’s Mills, N. Y.— 
Rev. Charles F. Fianey, a missionary of the Fe- 
male Missionary Society of the Western District 
of New-York has been the honoured instrument 
of exciting a general attention at Aulwerp and 
Evan’s Mills, in Jeffersoa county, New-York.- 
At each of these places there was a small 
churc; but on the arrival of Mr. Finney, the 
streets resounded with impious oaths; the 
nouths of multitudes were filled with cursing & 
bitcerness, and it was obvious that destruction & 
misery were in their ways. By a blessing oa 
pious and faithful preaching, io which the ter- 
rors of the Alinighty were denounced against 
them, their attention was immediately roused, 
and convictions followed, and were multiplied. 
At Evau’s Mills the work has been exceedingly 
poweriul, 80 much so that Mr. Finney bas the 
hope of the couversion of the great mass of the 
inhabitants of every rank and sex. It is also 
spreadiog in almost every direction. 

Burman Mission. -—-The Rev. Mr. Lawson 
writes from Calcutta, January 24, 1824, that 
Doctor Price 1s a great favourite at the Court of 
Ava. Mrs. Coleman, ina letter about the same 
date, to female triends in Massachussetts, gives 
very encouraging information respecting the 
progress of the schools for the iastruction of fe- 
wales at Doogapvore. Mrs. Coleman is engag- 
ed iu the superintendence of these schools She 
has already ten schools under her care, and 
these contain no less than 200 scholars. The 
inveterate prejudice, which has existed in the 
ninds of the natives against this desirable ob- 
ject is, in a measure, removed, and many of 
‘hem even encourage the formation of female 
sciools. In one ofthe schools four of the scho- 
‘ars had advanced so far asto be able to read, 
and Jo any easy work put into their hands. They 
could also spell with readiness, and were begin 
ning to Commit to memory a religious dialogue, 

New Hampshire Repository. 


Port of London Society —On the 24th of Au- 
gust, a Lieutenaut of His Majesty’s Navy came 
io the prayer meeting on board the floating cha- 
pel, and after the conclusion of worship, he in- 


| quired ifthe commitiee had any favourabie re- 


ports to make respecting the progress of religioa 
among seamen, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of this institution. He was informed that 
many iastances of its usefulness had occurred, 
and that it was common to hear seainen blessing 
God on their knees, for putting it iato th is 
of the friends of seamen to open this place of 
worship.” * 


FOk 


a —e ot 
PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
The Penn. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
inthe city of Philadelp'ia,is prepared to recewe, 
to feed, clothe, and educate on the State fund, 
withou: any charge, indigent children from any 
part of the Commonwealth, bewween the age of 
9 and 18—requiring only that some respectable 
individuals,personally acquainted with the facts, 
should testify that the children are not deficient 
in natural capacity—that they are free from con- 
tagious and constitutional diseases, and that 
their parents are unable to pay for their educa- 
twa. The children will be taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and in addition, some trade, 
by which they will be enabled after leaving the 
lustitution to obtain a livelihood. They are con- 
stantly under the eye of the Teachers aod Ma- 
tron, and every atteution is paid to their health, 
heir moral and religious instruction. ; 
Pay Pupils of all ages are received ai the rate 
of $16U per annum, for board and tuitioo—or 
at $4U for tuition alon 


Letters addressed to either of the Subscribers 
will unmediately be attended to, 


SAML. HAZELHURST, No. 322, High st 
BENJ TILGHMAN, No. 185, Chesout st. 
J. G. NANCREDE, M D. No. 150 8. 10st. 
JOHN ‘WURTS, No. 36, North Sth street. 
JOSEPH P. NORRIS, No. 187, Chesnut st. 
HENKY 1. WILLIAMS, No. 98, S. 4th st. 
JOHN KEATING, jr. Walnut, near Dock st. 
ROBERT M. LEWIS, 188, S. Front st. 
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A tremendous thunder storm, attended with 
hail and rain, was witnessed at New-York on the 
q3d ult. Its fury was such as to tear the slates 
from the roofs of houses. In the lower parts of 
the city, considerable damage was sustained, the 
cellars having been filled, occasioned by the great 
quantity of rain that fell. 


The branch of the Louisiana state bank was en- 
tered by two villains on thenight of June 6th, and 
robbed of a large amount of money. The robbers 
made their way to Natches, and, ina short time, 
inundated that town with Louisiana state bank pa- 

r. A reward of $1,000 is offered for the detec- 
tion of the thieves and the recovery of the money. 


The Merrimac Manufactory is said to be the 
most flourishing and promising establishment of 
the kind in the United States. The exclusive ob- 
ject of the company is the manufacturing and print- 
ing of cotton goods or calicoes. Abeut 500 pieces 
or 2500 yards are turned outina day. None, how- 
ever, have yet been prepared for market, the stamp- 
ing factory not being yetin operation. One facto- 
ry only is in operation, in which are employed 
about 200 females. Another factory, together with 
the printing and dyeing works, and machine shop, 
will be in full operation in the course of a few 
months, which will require at least 1000 hands 
The population of this village, which previous to 
the establishment of this manufactory was a mere 
wilderness, is now about 1000. 


The Supreme Executive power of the Republic 
of Colombia has despatched orders to the respec- 
tive ports of the Republic, positively prohibiting 
those Spaniards who have emigrated from the Pe 
ninsula fram entering the territories of Colombia, 
however liberal may have been their opinions, and 
also extending the prohibition to such Americans 
as may have co-operated with Spain in the wa: 
against Colombia.—Vur. Int. 

Mrs. Rhoda Cunningham, a native of Ireland 
now a resident of Bedford county, Tennessee, is 
at present in her 93d year, and is the ancestor of 
284 living descendants, all of whom are esteemed 
worthy citizens, and are engaged in the laudabk 
pursuits of life, earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. 

Lieut. Cumming, of the United States’ brig 
Spark, died at the Quarantine Ground, N. York, 
about the 27th ult. of yellow fever, as it is said, 
contracted at Havana. 

The slave trade is now carried on with the Span- 
jards with unusual activity. Eleven fast sailing 
vessels were fitting out at Havana on the 8th ult. 
and several hundred slaves had lately arrived. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia continues bis vigi- 
lance. Five persons have been compelled to pay 
5 dollars for the release of their dogs within twen- 
ty-four hours, Within a fortnight 71 dogs have 
been killed, having been found running at la ge— 
Several persons have been fined for suffering emp- 
ty boxes to remain before their doors. Four per- 
sons were fined or committed for being drunk in 
the streets. 


A cargo of coffee has been recently received in 
New-York from President Boyer, the proceeds of 





tened to the ship by ropes, and pumped dry. The 
repairing of the Delaware, on the old plan, would 
have cost from 25 to 30 thousand dollars, 


CITIZEN GRANVILLE, 

At avery numcrous meeting of coloured peo 
ple, called by the Committee of the Coloured 
Emigration Society, held in the first African 
Presbyterian church, Elm-street, the 22d of July 
Citizen J. Granville delivered an address in 
Frenc.,atransiation of which was read by Prot. 
Giiscom. On motion, it was unanimously re- 
solved to request a copy for publication. A let- 
ter from the Rev. Mr Paul, and the account of 
a meeting of white citizens at Baltimore, at 
which a Society auxiliary to the New York Emi- 
gration Society was formed, were read by the 
Secretary. 

Notice was also given of the appointment of 
the agents of the wiite and coloured emigration 
sucieties, to whom emigrants are to make ap- 
plication. —Mr. Hugh M‘Cormick, office 64 Ful 

tou street; and Mr. Joho Boyd Plat, coloured 
ageutS4 Chapel street. Abstract of tue minutes 
of the meeting. 

Attest, PETER VOGELSANG, Secretary. 

== 
( TRANSLATION.) 
Friends, Brethren and Sisters. 

The commission which I have been charged 
by my government to execute in the Unned 
States, appears to have been attended with diffi 
culties, which have hitherto excited fears and 
apprehensions in many minds. I present myselt 
before you, iv erder to obviate, to lessen or to 
reinove those difficulties; and the more arduous 
this task may be, the more shall I shall congra- 
tulate myself on having contributed to amelior 
ate the lotand improve the condition of those 
families which shall accept, with full confidence, 
the generous offers of a liberal government. 

I shall not attempt to conceal from you the 
unavoidable trials which must attend a removal 
to a new or foreign country, in which the emi 
grants will find a differente of manners, of lan- 
guage aud even of religion. His native soil has 
always peculiar atiractions to a human being, 
eveo when it is certain that he may fiod himselt 
bevter off in auother situation, The Laplander 
delights bimselfin the midst of his snowy moun- 
taius and his fields of ice; the Arab of the desert 
passes his life meriily in his region ot burning 
sands, whilst the hissing of the serpent, aud the 
roaring of the Lion excite no fears in the mind 
ofthe Afmean. Nature has eugraven upon our 
uearts a love for the place in which we were 
born. Fatiguing journeys, troublesome, and 
expensive voyages, a change of climate, the fear 
of sickness, (sometimes more distressing than 
the reality,) the painful uncertainty which the 
emigrant feels with respect to the fate which 
may await him in a strange and distant country, 
which is sometimes described to himin gloomy 
and forbidding colours; these are conside: ations 
which it is my duty to advert to, and on whic 
[ hope to satisfy your minds. 

Of two evils, we should choose the least. 1 
need not enumerate the trials wiich you have 
endured and which you still endure, Let the 
veil of oblivion be cast over them forever. 

I do not come here to obtain recruits. Fo: 
wore than 3O years the world has beheld us strug 





which have been appropriated for paying the pass- 
age of the coloured people who are emigrating to 


Hayti. 


Skippers in Wheat.—The Poultney (Vt.) paper 
says, many of that vicinity have been alarmed hy 
arecent and before unheard of attack on their 
wheat by a yellowish fly, which deposites its mag 
got in the hull of the kernel. Heads of wheat have 
been found with not more than two or three grains 
free from this destroyer of the hopes of the hus- 
bandman. How far the ravages extend is unknown. 


The Quebec papers state, that there was an im 
mense flood in the river Goufre, about the end of 
June, which carried off or injured twelve houses, 
forty saw-mills, twenty other buildings, and nu- 
merous bridges. The destruction on other rivers 
Was as great. The loss at Murray Bay was esti- 
mated at 25,000 pounds. 


The late Convention which met in Rhode Is- 
land to form a Constitution, have provided in that 
instrument for the establishment and support of 
free schools in every town in that state. A fund is 
to be created from the taxes on licenses, which is 
to accumulate until sufficient to support these 
schools at least three months in each year. 


neti 
‘Governor Yates, De Witt Clinton, and Isaac 
Ogden, are spoken of as candidates for Governor 
of New-York, in opposition to Samuel Young, the 
caucus candidate. It is expected that one of these 
gentlemen will be agreed upon at the Utica con- 
vention, to be held in September next. De Witt 
Clinton has already been nominated at Buffalo. 


gling alone against the tempesis of despotism.— 
Though we bave not withheld from others we 
have received nothing from any; alone we have 
resisted the storm; the winds are now calm, and 
our vessel glides sinoothly upon an ocean of tran 
qui‘lity and happiness. Ao efiicient governmen 
offers you protection, offers to share with you 
blessings and advantages which you cannot expe- 
tience here. Itis for yourselves, therefore, to 
decide between these advantages, and the an 
pleasant circumstances attendant upon the ear 
ly period of emigration. United together, in 
companies as much as posible, in Hayti, you 
will scarcely feel the inconvenience of a foreign 
language. Our numerous relations with the U. 
States, and with Eaglaad, have spead your lan- 
guage through our country, | and practice and 
study will render you familiar with ours. The 
acquisition of @ new language adds to the digni- 
ty and pleasures of existeuce. 

Your habits, though somewhat different from 
ours, have nothiag in them at variance with our 
institutions and we shall ‘ind nothing in them 
as an accusation against you. Your religious 
belefdiffers, in some points, from ours, but we 
all worsbip the same God. Your prayers and 
ours may ascend to Heaven by different modes, 
but they ail reach the throne of the eternal. The 
soil which you have often watered with your 
tears, is, it istrue, the land of your birth. But 
with what language does it address you. ‘Ga. 
therup, my children, your deatest treasures, 
bid an eternal farewell to the ashes of your fa 
thers; and since happiness does not await you 
here, seek it among those who will not blush to 





The enterprising party, who undertonk to raise, 
by means of diving bells,the treasures contained in| 
the Hussar Frigate, which was sunk at Hurl Gate| 
during the Revolutionary war, meet with encou-| 
fragement in their labours: they have succeeded in| 
raising several valuable articles. 

enutelppiasinin 

Mr. Brodie, shipcarpenter, Norfolk, has invent- 
ed u machine, by which the workmen lately de- 
scended 18 feet under water, aud replaced a plank 
on the bottom of the Delaware 74, which had rot- 
ted in consequence of the accidental removal of 
the copper thereon, when the ship was launched. 
Itis a box, fitted to the mould of the ship, reach-| 
ing from the surface of the water to the keel, fas-! 


lonly ora fortnight, or at worst of 20 days. 


call you brethren.’ Every country has preju 
dices which cannet be disregarded. We also 
have ours. Those among you who are living 
in tolerable comfort must expect to encounte 
some expeuse and even losses in the transpor- 
tation of their goods; something must be sacrific 
ed onthe one hand, 1 order to gain on the other. 
The voyage may be trying to some, because alli 
are notaccustoined to the sea; but it is a voyage 
The 
chunge of ciimate will vot be of much conse- 
quence to you. You will be placed in cool situ- 
tions uatil you are accustomed to the climate.— 
The only disease which you have to dread is in- 


remperance. It you continue sober, you have 
nothing to fear. You may divest yourselves of 
all apprehension, when you reflect upon the 
offers which our government has made you, and 
the promises which are held out to you by the 
president of Hayti, who like his predecessor, 
has promised oothing in vain. With respect to 
the declamations that are made against our 
country—listen to them not. Listen to those 
who have been there; those who know how to 
make correct observations and to act discreetly. 
Listen to such as ihese, and suffer all our detrac 
tions to die in their own bitterness. Your chil 
dren, those precious objects of your solicitude 
—your children will receive a good education, 
and you will have the unspeakable satisfaction 
of kuowing that the education which is bestow- 
ed upon them will awaken them, not to a deeper 
sense of the evils they musi endure, and the de- 
gradations they must suffer, butio a more feeling 
sense of the blessings of Providence. 

Youth is easily habituated to any thing Men 
may also endure with patience the first effects 
of a change of residence; it remains then for me 
to advert to the most interesting portion of the 
huwanrace. The females being those who 
will have most to suffer in consequence of a first 
change, a:l our solicitude will be directed to 
them. The hospitality which we exercise 
‘owards strangers, is not in us a v.rtue; itis 
a pleasure—a pleasure which we are permitted 
to enjoy in excess. Yes, beloved sisters, you 
will find in our families all the attention, all 
the kindness which is due to your amiable sex.— 
Lexplain myselt without reserve; I ave but a 
word more toadd. 1 know that there are many 
persous among you, who may fiud themselves in 
situations which will aot permit of their emigra 
tion. Itisnotto them [address myself. It is 
the unfortunate,those who are willing to labour 
but who can fied no work, whom Linvite to go, 
If they really prefer tudustry and reputation, to 
idleness and contempi—let them come and we 
will receive them. But if accustomed to the 
wark of ignomimy, they persevere in dragging 
on a shameful existence, let them remain; let 
them drink deed of the cup of dishonour, but 
may their feet never contaminate our shores. 

—_—_ 
Boston, July 20, 1824. 
Citizen J Granville. 

Dear Sir,—Tbrough the med um of the pub 
lic Journais [ have learnt your arrival in the U. 
States, commissioned by your government to 
form colonization societies for the purpose of in 
ducing the tree people of colour iv this coun 
try toemigrate to Hayti. 1 most sincerely re 
joice that so desirable an object is likely to be 
accomplished—every circumstance coucurs to 
poi to Hayti as the most suitable place to ac 
complish this great and desirable object. It of 
lers a greater blessiug than to restore them to 
ihe land of their fathers. It will give them com- 
for: and ease to be associated with those who 

ail them as brothers, aud where they will ea 
joy, if their virtue merits it, the blessing of par- 
icipating iv civil right. A few months since I 
nad the honour of an interview with President 
Boyer, and although my visit to Hayti was for 
religious purposes, suill my brethren whom | 
Jeft behind me engrossed my attenuoa. The 
subject of emigration of the free people of co 
lour from the United States to Hayti was dis 
cussed, and the President verbally held out to 
ine the «most flattering assurances that they 
would be most cordially received and provided 
for ina comfortable manner, IL have marked 
the progress you are making in New York, ane 
considering the many prejudices and obstacles 
you have to surmount, I thiak you have thus tar 
been eminently successtul. I cherish the hope 
that your mission may be extended to this place, 
where [ have no doubt your labours will be re- 
warded. Permit me to suggest, liu case you 
should visit us, thatit would be well to bring 
with you the doings of the societies already form- 
ed as it would undoubtedly accelerate the for 
mation of similar societies here. 

Believe me, Sir, when Isay it is the request 
of many respectable gentlemen of this city, aud 
of myself, if I have the honour of making such 
a request, that you would make usa visit. A 
line from you expressive of your views upon this, 
will conéer a favour upon your friend and tum 
ble servant. THOMAS PAUL. 

————. HAH). We ———_ 
FOREIGN NEWS, 

England.—-By the late arrivals from Liverpool, 
London datesto the 20th ult. and Liverpool to 
the 24th ult. have been received. We notice 
an account taken from one of the papers, that the 
Hon. John Randolp', with the otuer passengers 
inthe ship Nestor, from New-York, bad bee 
landed at Kinsale; and that Mr. Randolph iad 
proceeded for Loudoun. It was undersiood thay 
Parliament would be prorogued ou the 24th; but 
it was notknown whether the iting would du it 
in person or by commission. 

The petitions of the merchants ot London 
praying for the recognition of South American 
Independence, liad been presented in the House 
of Commons by Sir Janes Mackintosh. “O 
this occasion,” says the Liverpool Advertiser, 
“Mr, Canning made a statement of the present 
views of goveroment with respect to South A 
merica, some parts of which were ¢xiremely sa 
tisfactury while others were oot very inielligible 
One most important fact, however, he disclosed 
namely,that ministers were at length of ihe opiu 
ion that they had Waited tong enough for the ex 





ample of Spain; that courtesy towards ihe mother 
country had no further claims upon us; and that 
Great Britain wes now at full liberty to act on 
ver own couusels.”” Mr. Caaning’s views on 
this subject are supposed to have met with some 
opposition in the Cabiset, particularly from 
Chancellor Eldon. The Maochester Chamber 
of Commerce had also petitioned ia favour of re- 
coguising South American liberty, 

Petitions had beea preseuted in both houses 
of Parliament, from the Dissenters, against the 
Vest and Corporation oaths. That in ie House 
of Commons was signed by 10,000 individuals, 
The bill to repeal the act for preventing arti- 
sans from leaving the country, was read a third 
ime and passed in the House of Lords 

Information of the passage into a law of our 
Tariff Bill bad reacued England. The high 
import rates, observes the, Huii Advertiser, im- 
posed on Britisu goods by this absurd law, will 
be severely felt in the maoutaciuring districis of 
this country; but we have wo doubt it will be felt 
wore injuriously in America, 

The widow of Reigo is represented to be in 
a dying sta'e. Her medical attendants cousi- 
dered uer case hopeless. 

Don Felix Castro, appointed to negociate a 
loan in England,aod Gen Aloear, Deputy tothe 
United States, and tis Secretary, arrived at 
Liverpool on the luth of June, from Buenos 
Ayres. 

Ireland. —Accounts from Galaway represent 
ihe wesiera part of the couatry as in @ state of 
irigitful distress; and that the condition of the 
country was so alarming that if the peasaniry were 
not relieved, starvauon must be the inevitable 
consequence. ‘The typhus tever had set in, and 
several tamnilies were reduced to a scanty mor- 
se! once in 24 hours. ‘There was a total want 
ut employment, 

France.—The number of laod and sea forces, 
called out annually, iu France, had been in- 
creased from 40,00U io 6U,0UU, and the term of 
service made eight years ipsiead of six. 

The bulls ot the bishop of Montauban, (M. 
Cheverus, tormerly bishop of the diocess of Bos- 
ton, in this couniry,) had beea suspended unul 
ie touk measures to recover his character of ci- 
tizeo of France, which le had lost by being na- 
turalized when he was in the United States. The 
bishop of Cinciunaii, (Mr Feowick,) after being 
at Rome receiving succour from the Pope, had 
passed, turough Lyous on tis way to Paris and 
Losdon, where he intended receiving donations 
for the purpose ofexteuding the Catholic reli- 
gion in this country, He was accompanied by 
(wo zealous priests of the Propaganda, which 
his Holiness intended for the Uusied States, as 
a mark of his *‘special favour and parental re- 
gard.’*> Count Winzergerode, the dismissed 
Wirtenberg Minister, was also on his way to this, 
couutry. 

Spain.—Some disturbances, as was formerly 
reported, had taken place in Madrid, owing, it 
ig said in one account, to a scarciiy of provi- 
sons, but a supply taving arrived the place had 
become quiet. 

Portugal. —Since the triumph obtained by the 
king of Portugal, he appears to have devoted 
his attention in real earnest to measures calcu- 
lated to benefit the couutry. Regadiag all fare. 
ther interferences with his former coloaies as 
hopeless, he is stated to have given orders for 
‘iswmantling the sh.ps intended tor the expedition 
to Brazil, in consequence of negociatiuns going 
on in London for settling the dispute between 
the two countries. Prince Miguel, accompa- 
nied by his Chamberlain, landed at Brest oa 
the 2d June. 

Russia —The latest accounts from St. Peters- 
burgh, state, that great changes were expected 
to take place in the Russian Senate and Coua- 
cil of State. ‘The Emperor was expected at 
Warsaw, to be present at the opeaing of the Po- 
lish Diet; and in place of going to the Baths of 
Carlsbad, in Bohemia, it is sad the Imperial 
Autocrat would honour the southern provinces 
of his vast empire with his presence, and extend 
his tour to Astrachan and the Caucasus. The 
Vienna papers contradict the reports of another 
interview between Fraucis and Alexander, 


Greece and Turkey.—The accounts from 
Greece were favourable’ The elections were 
about to take place, and were founded on the 
principle of universal suffrage, all in Greece 
above 21 years of age being permitted to vote.— 
Itis again said, the Turkish government has po- 
sitively ordered the evacuation of Moldavia aud 
Wallachia. 








MARRIED, 

On the 6th instant, by Rev. Francis Herron, Mr 
John Burgess, merchant, to Miss Wary &. Lediie, 
yoth of this city. 

ec 
Dikb, 

Last Wednesday night, near Washington, Pa. 
Join Hoge, Esquire, of the dropsy in the chest. 
Sr ees 
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JUST RECEIVED A\VD FOR SALE 
A PEW CUPIES OF WILBER’S 
jyra *t vy ye apn j 
NEW GVasrtAmMmsgnt, 
PREPARED FOR THE USE OF 
SABBATH! SCHOULS & BIBLE CLASSES. 
Robert Patterson, Agen 


Market between 3d and 4th streets. 
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Poetry. 


A FRAGMEN?. 
O nizht! how beautiful thy golden dress, 

‘)n which so many stars like rems are stre w’d; 
so mild and modest in thy loveliness, 

So bright so glorious in thy solitude. 

‘he soul soars upwards on its holy wings, 

‘hrough thy vast ocean’paths of light sublime; 
Visits a thousand yet unravelled thfngs; 

And, if its memory look to earthly ume 

And earthly interests, ’tis as ina dream — 
For earth and earthly things but shadows seem; 
While heaven is substance, and eternity. 
‘This is thy temple, Lord! ’tis worthy Thee, 
And init thou hast many a lamp suspended, 
‘That dazzles not, but lights resplendently; 
And there thy court is—there thy court, attended 
By myriad, myriad messengers—the song 
1 countless and melodious harps is heard, 
Sweeter than rill, or stream, or vernal bird, 
‘the dark and melancholy woods among. 

sod golden worlds in that wide temple glow, 
And roll in brightness, in their oroits vast; 
And the future mingles with the past, 

An unbeginning, and unending: now. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Carlisle Adviser. 
ELECTRICAL. PHENOMENA 

We have reason to believe, chat the Electric Flu- 
id is as generally diffused throughout nature as 
Caloric, and perhaps as essential to its existence. 
It is the mysterious agent in the great Laboratory 
of the universe, which the Almighty has appoint- 
ed to watch over his works, keep all together, and 
supply their necessary wants. Many of its pheno- 
mena are beautiful, and worthy of particular notice. 

The Aurora Borealis is that extraordinary luml- 
mous appearance which is seen usually in frosty 
weather, in the northern part of the heavens. It is 
usually of a reddish colour, inclining to yellow, and 
sends out frequent corruscations of a pale light, that 
rise from the horizon, and shoot in streamers with 
great velocity to the zenith, Sometimes they ap- 
pear in the form of rings; and at other times in 
arches which span the heavens. In the Shetland 
Islands, the appearance is peculiarly striking. Ina 
clear winter evening they appear on the horizon 
of a yellAv dun colour; but soon break out in 
streams of light--are suddenly extinguished—re- 
appear—assume the form of colu.nns, and ten thou 
sand other shapes of various tints of yellow, and 
then fade away into the colour of the sky; and all 
this with a rapidity scarcely conceivable. Its va- 
riegated splendour is sometimes equal to that of 
the full moon; and has been Known to continue all 
night. 

De. Gruelin, who resided some 
ern parts of Siberia, gives the following curious ac 
count of its appearance in that latitude. 

“They begin with single bright pillars, rising in 
the north, and almost atthe sametime in the north 
east, which, gradually increasing, comprehend a 
large space in the heavens, rush about from place 
to place with incredible velocity, and finally almost 
cover the whole sky up to the zenith, and produce 
an appearance as if a vast tent were expanded in 
the heavens, glittering with gold, rubies, and sap 
phire. 

”A more beautiful spectacle cannot be painted.— 
It is attended with hissing crackling and rushing 
noise through the air, as if the largest fire works 
were playing off.” 

Some years these appearances are seen but rare- 
ly, in others frequently 

Captain Franklin, who has just published his 
narrative of the expedition to the polar seas, de- 
scribes thet as illuminated beams, shooting from 
the horizon and sometimes assuming the form ol 
a circle of light, generally of a pale yellow tinged 
with red. 

A gentleman of the North West Company 
him the following singular account: 

Ife said, “that he was travelling in a canoe in 
the English River, and had landed near the Kettle 
fall, when the corruscations of the Aurora Borealis 
were so vivid and low, that the Canadians fell on 
their faces and began praying and crying, fearing 
they should be killed; he himself threw away his 
gun and knife, that they might not attract the 
flashes, for they were within two feet of the earth, 
flitting along with incredible swiftness, and moving 
parallel to its surface. This continued for upwards 
of five minutes, as near as he could judge, and 
made a loud rustling noise, like the waving of a 
flag in a strong breeze.” 

Various are the hypotheses and theories advanc- 
ed to explain these appearances, but it is now ge- 
nerally admitted that they are electric phenomena. 

The compass is always affected by the Aurora 
Borealis, sometimes for a day after; and a very si- 
milar appearance can be produced by a small elec- 
tric apparatus, which exhibits the electric spark in 
Vacuo. May not this be owing to the discharge 
of the superabundant electricity of the earth from 
the poles into the regions of space? 

Fire of Saint Elmo.—The following account of 
an Electric Meteor, which sometimes rests on the 
ship’s mast’s head, and is called by sailors the Fire 
of Saint Elmo, is extracted frum a late number of 
the Edinburg Phiosophical Journal. 

In the month of June, 1808, passing from the Is- 
and of Ivica to that of Majorca, or board of a Spa- 

Inish polacca ship, fitted as a cartel, and manned 
by about thirty ruffians, Genoese, Valencians, and 
Catalonians; a fine southerly gale, by seven in the 
evening, brought us within six or seven leagues 
of the anchorage in Palma Bay. About this time, 
the sea breeze failing us astern, was shortly suc- 
ceeded by light and baffling breezes off the land.— 
No sooner had the setting sun withdrawn his gol- 
den beams from the tops of the lofty hills, which 
rise to the westward of the town, than a thick and 
impenetrable cloud gathering upon mount Galatzo, 
spread gradual darkness on the hills below, and ex- 
tended at length a premature obscurity along the 
very ‘surface of the shore. 
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“About nine the ship becalmed, the darkness 
was intense, and rendered still more sensible by the 
yellow fire that gleamed upon the horizon of the 
south, and aggravated by the deep toned thunder 
which rolled at intervals on the mountains, accom- 
panied by the quick rapidity of that forked light- 
ning, whose eccentric course and dire effects set 
all description at defiance. By half past nine, the 
hands were sent aloft to furl top gallant sails, and 
reef the top-sails, in preparation fur the threaten- 
ingstorm. When retiring to resta sudden cry of 
St. Elmo and St. Ann was heard from those aloft, 
and fore and aft the deck. An interpreter called 
lustily down the hatch way, that st. Elmo was on 
board, and desired me to come up. A few steps 
were sufficient, and, to my great surprise, I found 
the top-sail yard deserted, and the sails loose and 
beating in the inconstant breeze, the awe struck 
and religious mariners, bare headed, on their knees, 
with hands uplifted, in voice and attitude of pray- 
er, in earnest and muttering devotion to St. Elmo 
or St. Ann, according to the provincial nature of 
their speech. On observing the appearance of the 
inasts, the main-top-gallant-mast-head, from the 
trunk, for three feet down, was perfectly enve- 
loped in a cold blaze of pale phosphorous-looking 
light, completely embracing the circumference of 
the mast, and attended with a flitting or creeping 
motion, as exemplified experimentally by the ap- 
plication of common phosphorus upon a_ board; 
and the fore and mizen top-gallant-mast-head ex- 
hibited a similar appearance in a relative degree. 

“This curious illumination continued with un 
diminished intensity for the space of eight or ten 
minutes, when, becoming gradually fainter and less 
extensive, it finally disappeared, after a duration 
of not less than half an hour. 

“The seamen in the meantime, having finished 
their devotions, and observing the lights to remain 
stationary, returned promptly to the yard, and, un- 
ler favour of the “Spirit of the storm” now quick- 
ly performed that duty, which on a critical con- 
junction had been abandoned, under the influence 
of their superstition and their fears. During the 
prevalence of the lights, as well as through the re- 
maining hours of the night, the wind continued, 
except in occasional puffs, light and variable; and 
the morning ushered in with a clear sky, a hotsun, 
ind a light southerly breeze, which in due time 
brought us safely to the anehorage of Palma.” 

Ignis Fatuus.—This light, sometimes called 
Will-with-a-wisp and Jack with-a-lanthorn, is con- 
sidered by superstitious persons as something more 
han inanimate matter. Phey regard it asa living 
thing, whose design is tu beguile travellers into 
juagmires and ditches; or to give them some omen 
of evil, or of approachirg misfortune. It is gene- 
ally seen hovering over or near graveyards, low 
crounds and marshes, and it is not therefore so 
surprising that those who goin pursuit, should 
ometimes be found in a swamp or a ditch. 

Its appearance is not always the same, but it ge- 
nerally presents to the eye a lambent pale flame, 
‘xpanding and contracting with its quick and ra- 
sid motions. ~ 

Some have supposed it the effects of electricity, 
while others have fancied it was something resem 
bling the fire fy, but a more probable solution is 
fered inthe Hydrogen and Phoshhorated Hydro- 
ven gases, evolved from the places where it is gen- 
‘rally found. They are both very inflammable, and 
when the atmostphere is surcharged with mois- 
ture, they may uot so readily intermix with atmos- 
pheric air, but will be found as it were in little 
vatches, generally near the surface of the earth. 
Consequently when the gas is firmed by electricity 
yr other means, it would present an appearance 
corresponding to the account of the Ignis Fatuus, 
viz. a pale lambent flame, varying in size, and 
changing its place as rapidly as the inflammable 
ras consumed, Suppose a parallel strata of this 
vas, for a quarter of a mile, it would burn nearly as 
fast as a train of gunpowder, and the Ignis Fatuus 
would appear to the eye to flit along that distance: 
ifit should reach any place where the gas is given 
out from the earth, it would then appear stationary 
for a time, and in fact all appearances can be ex- 
plained on this hypothesis: still, it would be desir- 
able to have a more particular account of this light. 
than has hitherto been furnished; and I trust the 
opportunity will not he lost should any of your 
readers be favoured with the sight. AVICENNA. 


Deep and frequent ploughing.—I entertain no 
doubt of the utility of deep ploughing; not at 
once, in our land in general, but by an increase 
of two three inches at every annual ploughing, 
until the earth be stirred and pulverized to the 
depth of ten or twelve inches. [ndian corn 
planted in such a mass of loosened earth, would 
not, Tam persuaded, ever suffer by ordinary 
droughts. Like a spunzge, it would absorb a 
vast quantitg of rain water, and become a reser- 
voir to supply the want of that and all other 
plants. Nothing is more commvn in a dry sum- 
mer, than the rolling of the leaves of corn; and 
that circumstance is often mentioned as an evi- 
dence of the severity of the drought. This roll- 
ing of the leaves of Indian corn is the conse- 
quence in part of scant manuring, but still more 
of shallow ploughing. Few, perhaps, are aware 
of the depth to which the roots of plants will 
penetratein a deeply loosened earth. A gentle- 
man much inclined to agricultural inquiries and 
observations, informed me, near fiftv years ago, 
that seeing some mean digging a vell in a hollow | 
place, planted with Indian corn, then at its full 
growth, he stopped to examine how far its roots 
had descended, and he traced them to the depth 
of nine feet. The soil was an accumulation of 
earth, which had run or been thrown into the 
hollow. 

The seeds of the common turnip, sown in 
warm weather, and a soil sufficiently moist, I 
have known to vegetate in about forty eight 
hours; and in only four or five days afterwards, 
{ have found the roots to the depth of four or 


premiwn of (witnia a fraction of) ten per cent. 


es for our governinent. 


The intelligence from Sierra Leone Gazettes to 
the 24th of April, received in the West Indies puts 
the death of Sir Charles M-Carthy, beyond all fur 
ther doubt. Sir Charles fell on the field of battle 
on the twenty first of January at a place called As- 
samacow. The Hon. T. S. Buckle, and J. W. 
Wetherhill, Esquire, private secretary, accompa 
nied Sir Charles into action, and were both killed 
by his side. 

A further loan for the New York Canal, of 
460,009 dollars, 09 stock bearing ao interest of 
5 per cent. has recently beea concluded, upon 
which the state has obtained from the leaders a 


Treaty with Russia.—A treaty between Russia 
and the United States has been brought here by 
Mr. Bull, a passenger io the Ganges, from St. 
Petersburgh, who is also charged with despatch. 
Tue treaty is believed 
to relate to that part of the Nortiwest Coast 
within ourboundaries, were the Russians lately 
claimed a right of occupation, and which, it 1s 
understood, has now been abandoned. 
-——- MV. Y. paper. 
The sloop of war Oniario, capt. John B. Ni 
cholson, coinmander, sailed froin New York, on 
the 22d July for the Mediterranean. 








Bank Note Exchange, 
CORRECTED SEMI-MONTHLY 


NM. HOLME s 
EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Market, between Second and Third 
PITTSBURGH. 

Pennsylvania. 
Bank of U.S. & Branches 
Philadelphia banks 
Bank of Pittsburgh 
Easton 
Gero.antown 
Montgomery co. par 
West Chester ar 
Farmer’s bank, Lancaster par 
Harrisburgh _ par 
bucks county par 
Lancaster bank 1 
Brownsville 
Northampton 
sSwetara 
York bank 
Chambersburgh 
Greensburgh 
Gettysburgh 
Susquehanna Bridge Co. 
Farmer's bank of Keading 
Pittsburgh city bills 
Beaver 
Meadville 
Wasi'ington 
Milton 
Huntingdon 


AT 


Streets 


Orange County 
Catskill 
Bank of Columbia, Hudson 
Middle District 
Auburn 
Geneva 
Central bk. at Cherry valley 
Chenango 
Utica bank and branches 
Intario bank at Utica 
do at Canan lagua 

Plattsburgh 

Georgia. 
State banks, gen. $5 & up. 

Marviland. 
Baltimore city banks 
City of Baltimore 
{Ge ree’s County 
}; Annapolis and bran. Easton 1 
l Frederick co. Havre deGrace | 
4{“ estminster } 
»| Llagerstown 
Williamsport 

New Jersey. 

N Brunswick 


par 
par 
par 
pal 
par 


3 
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Ak 


l 
J 
) 
i 
J 





oank 


} 
374) 1 
334) 
20/State bank at 

124) rrenton bs 
Centre 10) New Brunswick bank 
Ohio. State bank at Trenton 


Bank of Steubenville 1 er 

F & M.bank of Steubenville 1) S00" 

Mount Pieasant 14) Cumberlanc 

Western Reserve Newark Insurance 
St. Clairsville State bank at Morris 
Bank of Chillicothe do. at Elizabethtown 


sussex 
—— Patterson bank 


Columbus Delaware. 
Zanesville Canal 8ank of Delaware 
Musk. bank of Zanesville Wilmington & branches 
Portsmouth Commercial bank, Del. 
ayton Farmer’s bank of Del. 
Hamilton Branch at New Castle 
Canton do. at Wilmington par 
New Lisbon do. at Georgetown par 
Xenia District of Columbia 
Kentucky. Mechanics bk. Alexandria 
Maysville Union bank, do. 
Indiana. —— of Potomac 
F. and M. bank, Madison leqjpauk ta an ogy 
Branch at Lawrenceburgh 50)" 2t™MCFr s Dank, do. 
Tennessee Georgetown I.& E. Co. 
State bank and branches Rich mae. k 
ne "ee Bank of the Valley '& bran, 
Michigan Ter ag tarts 5g tgiee gg 
g or. 


‘ N. Western bank of Va. at 
Bank of Michigan, Detroit 15 


Ps ‘ ; Wheeling 
North Car lina. 


Connecticut. 
State bank and branches Eagle bk. payable at ‘N.Y. par 
$5 and upwards 


: \ 4IN. Haven bk. do. do. par 
Nevvbern, #5 and upwards 44 Bridgeport 
Cape Fear, $5 and up. 4|Middletown bank 
South Carolina. Pheenix bank at Hartford 
Charleston, @5 and up. Derby bank 
Khode-Island. Massachusetts. 
Providence banks $|Boston banks, $5 and up. 
Washington bk. Westerly 3/Springfield 
Pneenix bank at do. 3|Hampshire bk. N 
N.England Commercialbk. ‘Salem 
Other R. I. notes,generally 4 Worcester 3 
New York. Other Massachusetts notes $ 
City banks par Vermont. 
Troy and Albany 1 Burlington . 
Mohawk bk. at Schenectada 1 New Hampshire. 
Newburgh 1 Generally 


PATENT TAVLORING. 
JOHN MC OMBS, TAYLOR, 


Fourth Street, one door from Market Street, 


NFORMS the public, that notwithstanding his long expe- 

rience in the line of his profession, he has derived great 
benefit from a course of tuition upon an entirely new mathe- 
matical} system of fitting and fashioning garments, as invent- 
ed by Mr. Anau Warp, of Philadelphia, which is suited as 
well to the plain as to the gay. Clothing, agreeably to this- 
system, can be made, either in a plain, or the most fashiona 
ble manner, and wi!) fit with mathematical accuracy. 

3cCP° TAYLORS wishing to purchase patent rights for 
this ingenious and useful invention, are informed, that he is 
fully empowered by Mr. Ward to sell them on inoderate 
terms. He considers these rights as well worthy of their 
attention. 

August 3d.—s. 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPT.ON 
NEATLY EXECUTED 
AT THE PITTSBURGH RECORDER OFFICE. 


WEEKLY DIRECTORY. 





Clergymen, 
Rev. Joseph Patterson, ’ ' 
Res Sobeet Patterson, . Fourth, between Wood & Market st. 
Rev. Fraucis Herron, Penn street, near Bayard’s town. 
Rev. E. P. Swift, Fourth, between Smithheld and Grant st. 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, Allegheny Town. 
Kev. Joho H. Hopkins, one mile west, on Beaver road. 


Post Master. 

William Eichbaum, jun.second,between Wood & Market st. 

Editors of Newspapers. 
John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood street. 
David Maclean,Gazette, Fuurth,between Market & Wood a 
J.C. & P. C. M. Andrews, Statesman, Diamond. 
John M‘Farland, Allegheny Democrat, Wood between Fifth 
and Sisth streets, 


Physicians. 
James Agnew, M. D. Second, between Market and Ferry st 
Dr. S. R. Holmes, Fifth, between Market and Wood st. 
Dr. William Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smithfield gt 


Autor neys at Law. 
John M‘Donald, Front, oetween Market and Ferry streets, 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 
Harmar Denuvy, lower end of Water street. 
Teachers. 
John Armstrong, Virgin alley,between Wood & Smithfield st 
N. Ruggies Smith, corner of Third and Ferry streets. 
Jd. Fielding, Water, between Smithfield and Grant streets, 
vr. Leonard, Third between Market and Veood streets. 
Dry Goo} Merchants. 
Isaac Harris, Market, betwsen Fifth and Liberty Streets. 
Samuel spencer, Market, between Fourth st. and Diamond. 
S. K. Page, & Co.\Wood, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market and Fourth streets, 
William VW-Candless, Market, netween Ihird and Fourth st. 
tlugh M‘Cleiland, corner of Market and Fourth «treets. 
Joha Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Fourth st 
Grocery Merchants. 
M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. & Strawberry alley. 
James Park, Second, between Wood and Smithfield streets. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets, 
Commission Merchants 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets. 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets. 


Paper ‘ferchant. 
Joseph Patterson, jun. corner of Wood and Third streets. 


Shoe Merchant. 
Nicholas Griffith, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
Fichbaum & Jotinson, Market,between Second and Third st 
R. Patterson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third streets.” 
Book-Binders. 

Fichbaum & Johnson, Market,vetween Second and Third st 
J.S. Sheldon, Fourth, between Market and Wood streets. 

J. J. Carpenter, Fourth, between Market and Wood street 


Cabinet Makers. 
William Alexander, Front, vetween Market and Wood st. 
Wilham Crawford, Fourth, between Wood and Market st. 
Watch Maker. 
5. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond. 
Cloth Manufacturer, 
James Arthurs, headof Strawberry alley. 
Soap and Candle Manufacturers. 
1, Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 
Brush Maker. i: 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and Sixth street’ 
Shoe Maker. 
i. Childs, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Tailers. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Thompson & Torode, Market, between 4th st. and Diamond. 
Baker. 
Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets, 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 
Ship Carpenter. 


Thomas Bell, lower end of Penn street. 
House Carpenters. 
William Witty, corner of Penn st. and Rolling-mill Alley 
William Howard, corner of Fifth, and Wood streets. 
Tavern Keeper. 
James Speer, on the Allegheny, atthe upper ferry. 
Blacksmith. 
William Hartupie, Rolling-mill alley. 
Gardener. 
John Cameron, corner of Penn and ——— streets. 
Barber. 
Joho L. Sands, Market, between Water and Front streets 


Painter and Glazier. 
G.Scott, Church alley,between Sixth st.& Strawberry alley. 


Lumber Merchant. 
E. Hatch, Smithfield, between Sixth and Seventh streets 





HE Co-Partnership of THOMPSON & TORODE, Mer- 

chant Tailors, was this day dissolved by mutual consent 
Those having claims on said firm are requested to pre- 
sent them, those indebted to make payment, to John Torode, 
who has the settlement of the concern. 


John Thompson. 
John Torode, 


Pittsburgh July 19, 1824, 
N. B—JOHN TORODE will continue the business, and 
and solicits a share of public patronage. 


=> A lad of 14, of good moral habits, will be taken as 
an Apprentice. July 27--3t. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


HE undersigned continues to make LEVER 

PRINTING PRESSES of the most improv- 
ed kind, and begs leave herewith to present again 
this useful invention tothe notice of Printers for 
continuation of patronage (better deserved than be- 
stowed as yet) assuring on his part, that neither 
zeal nor ingenuity will be spared, to satisfy com- 
pletely the demands and expectations of those 
who will favour him with orders. 


Charles Artzt. 





Pitteburgh, June 29. 











five inches. —Pickering, 











